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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 

Aspects  of  practice-teaching  under  consideration, — It  has  been 
the  aim  of  this  study  to  investigate  certain  present  practice-teaching 
requirements  of  the  approved  teachers  colleges  of  New  England  and  New 
York  State  in  an  attempt  to  make  specific  recommendations  for  the  im- 
provement of  practice-teaching  requirements  at  Keene  Teachers  College. 
The  approved  teachers  colleges  are  those  which  meet  the  standards  and 
requirements  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges.  The 
following  aspects  of  the  practice-teaching  program  are  considered: 

(1)  the  observation  phase  — when  it  takes  place  in  the  college 
program;  number  and  length  of  periods  required;  course  or  courses  re- 
quiring observation;  course  or  courses  requiring  that  observations  be 
written  up. 

(2)  the  participation  phase  — when  it  takes  place  in  the 
college  program;  number  and  length  of  periods  required;  whether  or 
not  the  student  does  any  actual  teaching  during  this  phase;  whether 
or  not  students  are  assigned  specific  pupils  to  assist. 

(3)  the  practice-teaching  phase  — when  it  takes  place  in  the 
college  program;  minimum  or  maximum  weeks  of  practice  teaching  re- 
quired; minimum  and  maximum  number  of  teaching  periods  per  week; 
required  courses  which  are  prerequisites  to  practice  teaching;  types 
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of  laboratory  schools  maintained;  whether  or  not  follow-up  study  is 
done  after  the  practice-teaching  period  is  completed. 

(4)  practice-teaching  methods  employed  — types  of  lesson  and 
unit  plans  required;  number  of  conference  periods  held  per  week;  amount 
of  supervision  done  by  the  critic  teacher. 

(5)  general  aspects  of  practice  teaching  — titles  carried  by 
laboratory  school  staffs  and  student  teachers;  amount  of  credit  granted; 
degree  granted;  special  students  excused  from  practice  teaching,  if  any. 

Aspects  of  the  practice-teaching  program  at  Keene  Teachers 
College. — At  present,  Keene  Teachers  College  offers  the  following 
curricula:  elementary,  secondary,  trades  and  industry  and  home  economics. 

Keene  maintains  both  an  elementary  (Grades  1-6)  and  a secondary 
(Grades  7 and  8)  laboratory  school  in  the  city.  These  schools  are  both 
staffed  with  teachers-college  faculty  members.  The  vocational-arts  and 
home-economics  students  are  sent  to  various  high  schools  throughout  the 
state  to  do  their  practice  teaching. 

The  actual  length  of  the  practice-teaching  period  is  eighteen 
weeks.  This  phase  of  college  work  is  done  either  the  first  or  second 
semester  of  the  fourth  or  senior  year.  Sixteen  semester  hours  of  college 
credit  are  granted  for  successful  completion  of  the  practice-teaching  re- 
quirements. Two  semester  hours  of  credit  are  granted  for  the  conference 
phase  of  practice  teaching.  Veterans  in  the  industrial-arts  course  are 
being  permitted  to  accept  regular  teaching  positions  in  the  state  and 
receive  credit  for  their  practice-teaching  experience  at  the  same  time. 

A report  from  the  principal,  superintendent  and  state  supervisor  of  in- 
dustrial arts  signifying  a reasonable  degree  of  success  is  recuired 
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before  the  veteran  is  granted  his  degree. 

Keene  has  no  systematic  program  of  observation  and  participation. 
Observations  are  scheduled  in  the  laboratory  schools  by  teachers-college 
instructors  at  their  own  convenience  and  discretion.  These  observations 
are  usually  required  to  be  written  up  as  part  of  the  requirements  of  the 
courses  in  educational  psychology  or  principles  of  teaching. 

The  director  of  off-campus  teaching  is  in  complete  charge  of  all 
practice  teaching  done  either  in  the  laboratory  schools  or  in  the  cooper- 
ating high  schools  throughout  the  state.  The  methods  of  supervision 
employed  by  the  critic  teacher  during  the  students  practice-teaching 
period  are  individual  problems  in  all  Cases.  In  short,  the  critic 
teacher  is  the  sole  supervisor  of  the  student  as  far  as  actual  class- 
room procedures  and  techniques  are  concerned. 

Historical  data  concerning  practice  teaching. — Practice  teaching 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  curricula  of  the  teache retraining  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States.  That  this  is  not  a new  idea  may  be  easily 
seen  from  a review  of  the  history  of  the  growth  and  development  of  labo- 

1/ 

ratory  schools.  The  first  normal  schools  in  the  United  States,  es- 
tablished in  1839  and  1840,  had  laboratory  facilities  for  teacher  prepa- 
ration. This  was  doubtless  in  imitation  of  the  European  normal  schools, 
for  the  idea  of  the  "model  school"  seems  to  have  originated  in  Germany. 

From  this  small  beginning,  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  have 

1/  Cyrus  Peirce  and  Mary  Swift,  The  First  State  Normal  School  in  America, 
Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  1926.  P.  xiii. 
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increased  and  developed  until  there  are,  at  the  present  time,  one  hundred 

y 

and  eighty-four  approved  teacher  training  institutions  in  the  United 
States  offering  supervised  student  teaching  from  a small  amount,  in  terms 
of  the  actual  classes  taught,  to  the  maximum  teaching  load. 

Method  of  the  Study 

A return  post-card  was  sent  out  to  the  presidents  of  twenty-five 

teachers  colleges  in  New  England  and  New  York  State  asking  whether  or 

not  they  would  be  willing  to  participate  in  a study  of  practice-teaching 

2/ 

requirements. 

Twenty-three  post-cards  were  returned  signifying  an  affirmative 
answer  with  proper  official  addresses  to  whom  check-lists  should  be  sent. 
Two  post-cards  were  returned  signifying  that  a study  of  this  type  did  not 
pertain  specifically  to  these  particular  teachers  college  situations. 

Check-lists  were  sent  out  to  the  twenty-three  teachers  colleges 

3/ 

which  had  designated  a willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  study.  Com- 
pleted check-lists  were  received  from  tv.'enty-one  of  the  twenty-three 
teachers  colleges. 

The  following  teachers  colleges  comprise  the  list  which  was  used 
in  making  the  compilations  and  tabulations  for  this  survey: 

Bridgewater  Teachers  College,  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts 

1 / Twenty-Sixth  Yearbook  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges. 
1947. 

2/  See  appendix,  p.33 
3/  See  appendix,  pp.  35  -44 
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Brockport  Teachers  College,  Brockport,  New  York 

Buffalo  Teachers  College,  Buffalo,  Mew  York 

Cortland  Teachers  College,  Cortland,  New  York 

Farmington  Teachers  College,  Farmington,  Maine 

Fitchburg  Teachers  College,  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 

Framingham  Teachers  College,  Framingham,  Massachusetts 

Fredonia  Teachers  College,  Fredonia,  New  York 

Geneseo  Teachers  College,  Geneseo,  New  York 

Gorham  Teachers  College,  Gorham,  Maine 

New  Britain  Teachers  College,  New  Britain,  Connecticut 

New  Haven  Teachers  College,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

New  Paltz  Teachers  College,  New  Paltz,  New  York 

North  Adams  Teachers  College,  North  Adams,  Massachusetts 

Oswego  Teachers  College,  Oswego,  New  York 

Plattsburgh  Teachers  College,  Plattsburgh,  New  York 

Plymouth  Teachers  College,  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire 

Potsdam  Teachers  College,  Potsdam,  New  York 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Education,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Worcester  Teachers  College,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Review  of  Related  Objective  Studies 

1/ 

Neilsen  made  an  investigation  of  certain  practices  in  the  con- 

1/  Alice  Alberta  Neilsen,  Student-Teaching  Requirements  and  Facilities  in 
Teachers  Colleges,  Master1 s Thesis,  University  of  Southern  California,  1934. 
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duct  of  student  teaching  in  institutions  which  have  been  established  for 
the  purpose  of  training  teachers.  The  survey  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  what  practices  are  in  most  common  use  as  revealed  by 
published  catalogs  of  the  teacher-training  institutions.  Consideration 
was  given  to  the  general  plan  followed  as  to  length  of  period,  number  of 
periods  per  day,  conferences  and  other  details.  The  facilities  available 
in  the  form  of  campus  training  schools  and  cooperating  public  city  and 
rural  schools  were  noted.  One  hundred  and  six  catalogs  were  obtained 
from  teacher-training  institutions  in  forty  of  the  forty-two  states  which 
had  colleges  assigned  for  student  teaching.  From  these  catalogs  a list 
of  fifteen  questions  was  compiled.  These  questions,  which  are  listed 
below,  comprised  the  major  points  analyzed  in  the  study. 

1.  What  facilities  are  available  for  demonstration  purposes? 

2.  What  additional  facilities,  if  any,  are  available  for  student 
teaching? 

3.  What  quality  of  supervision  is  provided  in  cooperating  schools? 

4.  What  are  the  requirements  listed  for  admission  to  student 
teaching? 

5.  What  are  the  requirements  listed  for  admission  to  teacher 
training? 

6.  What  courses  in  teaching  procedure  are  required  concurrently 
with  student  teaching? 

7.  What  are  the  maximum  and  minimum  requirements  for  semester 
hours  in  observation? 

8.  What  are  the  maximum  and  minimum  requirements  for  semester 
hours  in  student  teaching? 

9.  During  what  year  is  the  course  in  student  teaching  required? 

10.  Is  actual  teaching  experience  substituted  for  the  requirement 
in  student  teaching? 
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11.  What  is  the  general  plan  of  the  student-teaching  course 
as  to  the  number  of  periods  per  day,  weeks  of  teaching, 
and  the  like? 

12.  What  name  is  given  to  the  course  in  observation? 

13.  What  activities  are  mentioned  as  included  in  the  student- 
teaching course? 

14.  What  different  curricula  are  offered? 

15.  What  name  is  given  to  the  course  in  student  teaching? 

1/ 

Neilson  concluded  that:  (1)  there  was  a definite  tendency 
toward  a similarity  of  curricula  offered  among  the  colleges  within  a 
given  state;  (2)  many  schools  place  much  emphasis  on  pre-teaching  obser- 
vation: (3)  college  credit  given  for  courses  in  student  teaching  ranges 
from  as  little  as  three  to  as  many  as  twenty-six  semester  hours;  (4) 
many  colleges  require  more  practice  if  the  work  of  the  student  during 
the  regular  assignment  is  not  considered  satisfactory;  (5)  60  teachers 
colleges  used  the  plan  of  having  the  student  teach  one  period  per  day 
over  a given  length  of  time;  (6)  nearly  half  of  the  colleges  mentioned 
specified  that  practice  teaching  is  done  in  the  senior  year  of  the  cur- 
riculum chosen. 

2/ 

Sipe  made  a study  of  cadet  teaching  as  a step  beyond  practice 
teaching.  He  stated  that  there  was  a need  for  cadet  teaching  because 
practice  teaching  fails  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  beginning  teacher 
and  the  supervision  offered  by  the  small  school  system  fails  to  induct 

1/  Neilsen,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 

2/  Harry  Craig  Sipe,  Cadet  Teaching  in  American  Secondary  Schools,  Master’ 

Thesis,  University  of  Virginia,  1938* 
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effectively  the  new  teacher  into  the  service.  Cadet  teaching  came  into 
prominence  in  1933  when  teacher  training  institutions  had  been  preparing 
more  teachers  than  school  systems  could  absorb.  Statistics  show  that 
the  exact  reverse  is  true  today  with  an  ever-increasing  shortage  of 
qualified  and  even  inexperienced  teachers  available  for  service. 

1/ 

Sipe,  after  carefully  evaluating  the  literature  pertaining  to 
cadet  teaching,  studying  replies  to  letters  sent  to  state  superintendents 
of  public  instruction,  interpreting  results  of  questionnaires  sent  to 
superintendents  of  school  systems  and  studying  replies  sent  to  special- 
ists in  secondary  education  concludes  that  cadet  teaching  as  practice 
teaching  is  most  effective  when:  (1)  observation  and  participation  pre- 
cede the  usual  three-months  assignment;  (2)  constant  supervision  by 
master  teachers  is  provided;  (3)  participation  in  community  life  is  re- 
quired; and  (4)  participation  in  the  full-time  program  of  the  teacher 
is  required. 


1 / Lee.  cit. 
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CHAPTER  II 

STATEMENT  AND  INTERPRETATION  CF  FINDINGS 

This  study  of  practice-teaching  requirements  has  been  divided  in- 
to five  main  headings,  namely,  observation,  participation,  actual  practice 
teaching,  methods  employed  in  practice  teaching  and  general  information 
concerning  practice  teaching. 


Observation 

Extent  of  systematic  program  of  observation  in  teachers 
colleges. — Of  the  twenty-one  colleges  reporting  in  this  survey,  only 
four  indicated  no  ogranized  program  of  observation.  Table  1 gives  the 
number  of  colleges  on  a percentage  basis  which  are  carrying  on  an  organ- 
ized program  of  observation. 

Table  1.  Number  of  Colleges  With  Organized  Observation  Programs 


Maintaining  Program  Maintaining  No  Program 
of  Observation  of  Observation 


Number  of 
Colleges 

Per  cent 

Number  of 
Colleges 

Per  cent 

17 

81 

4 

19 

Twenty-five  per  cent  require  that  students  observe  the  same  class 
or  classes  which  they  will  later  teach.  Ninety  per  cent  require  students 
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to  do  observation  at  the  various  age  levels  to  bring  about  a clearer 
understanding  of  the  growth  of  the  child  from  the  mental,  emotional  and 
physical  standpoints.  All  colleges  reported  that  observation  was  done  as 
a requirement  of  a specific  course  or  courses.  Neither  of  the  state 
teachers  colleges  of  New  Hampshire  (Plymouth  and  Keene)  reported  organ- 
ized observation  programs. 

Time  allotted  to  observation  programs. — Fifty  per  cent  of  the 


colleges  require  a maximum  of  only  twenty  class  periods  of  observation 
averaging  forty  minutes  in  length  while  two  colleges  require  more  than 
eighty  periods.  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education  requires  one  hundred 
and  twenty  periods  which  is  the  largest  number  recorded.  At  this  insti- 
tution, observation  is  required  during  the  first  and  third  college  years. 
Keene  has  no  specific  requirement  as  to  the  number  of  observation  periods, 
Fifty  minutes  was  reported  by  9 colleges  as  being  the  average  length  of 
each  observation  period. 

Table  2 gives  the  required  number  of  periods  of  observation. 

Table  2.  Number  of  Required  Periods  of  Observation 


Number  of 
Periods 
Required 


Number 

of 

Colleges 


, 0-20 
21-30 
31-40 
41-50 
51-60 
61-70 
71-80 
over  80 


10 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 


It  is  clear  that  a larjte  proportion  of  the  colleges  favor  as  few  or  fewer 
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than  20  periods  of  observation.  This  would  indicate  that  observation  was 
usually  done  as  a requirement  of  a specific  course. 

Specific  courses  requiring  that  observations  be  written  up. — A 
list  of  nine  courses  with  different  titles  was  compiled  from  those  listed 
as  requiring  that  observations  be  written  up.  The  teachers  colleges  of 
New  York  State  require  courses  entitled.  Child  Development  and  Child  and 
Curriculum  to  include  observation.  A minimum  amount  of  observation  is 
done  at  Keene  in  connection  with  the  course  entitled  Educational  Psy- 
chology. Table  3 lists  the  varied  titles  of  courses  requiring  obser- 
vation. 


Table  3. 


Names  of  Courses  Which  Require  That  Observations  Be  Written  up 


Name  of  Course 


Frequency  of  Mention 


Child  and  Curriculum 
Child  Development 
Child  Psychology 
General  Psychology 
Principles  of  Teaching 
Curriculum  Materials 
Introduction  to  Teaching 
Principles  of  Elementary 
Education 

Introduction  to  Teaching 


7 

6 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 


Participation 


Extent  of  systematic  program  of  participation  in  teachers 
colleges. — Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  colleges  reported  an  organized 
program  of  participation.  All  but  one  college  stated  that  both  observa- 
tion and  participation  programs  follow  along  together.  A participation 
as  well  as  practice-teaching  record  is  kept  for  each  student  at  Cortland 
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1/ 

State  Teachers  College: 

The  supervising  teacher  is  asked  to  mark  with  an  (x) 
those  items  in  vrhich  the  student  needs  help.  Leave  blank 
those  items  on  which  you  cannot  pass  judgment;  appearance, 
personality,  emotional  stability,  voice,  self-confidence, 
language  usage,  dependability,  resourcefulness,  professional 
attitude,  understanding  of  children,  knowledge  of  fundamentals, 
enthusiasm  for  teaching. 

Keene  has  no  organized  program  of  participation  in  effect  at  the 


present  time.  Participation  commences  when  the  student  actually  starts 
the  practice-teaching  period.  During  the  participation  period  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  colleges  require  students  to  actually  teach  some  classes 
as  further  preparation  for  practice  teaching.  Seven  colleges  reported 
that  students  are  assigned  specific  pupils  to  help  in  the  classroom  while 
fourteen  colleges  give  their  students  an  opportunity  to  assist  any  pupils 
who  desire  help.  Table  4 shows  the  number  of  colleges  carrying  on  an 
organized  program  of  participation  on  a percentage  basis  while  Table  5 
lists  the  reouired  number  of  periods  of  participation. 

Table  4.  Number  of  Colleges  With  Organized  Participation  Programs 


Maintaining 

Program 

of 


Number  of 

Per  cent 

Number  of 

Per  cent 

Colleges 

Colleges 

16 

76 

5 

24 

Maintaining 
No  Program 
of 


l/  Participation  Record,  Cortland  Teachers  College,  Cortland,  New  York. 
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Table  5. 


Required  Periods  of  Participation 


Number  of  Periods 


Number  of 


Required 


Colleges 


0-20 
21-30 
31-40 
41-50 
51-60 
61-70 
71-80 
over  80 


13 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 


Tables  4 and  5 show  that  the  majority  of  colleges  are  carrying 
out  systematic  programs  of  participation  and  the  20-period  maximum  is  the 
most  frequently  required  number  of  participation  periods.  Seven  colleges 
reported  that  50  minutes  was  the  average  length  of  the  participation 
period.  Thirteen  colleges  reported  that  students  actually  do  some 
teaching  during  the  participation  period.  The  number  of  periods  taught 
varied  from  one  to  thirty.  The  length  of  the  periods  taught  varied  from 
twenty  to  forty-five  minutes. 


Practice  Teaching 

Amount  and  time  allotted  to  practice  teaching. — The  amount  of 
laboratory  work  to  be  required  and  the  time  and  general  plan  for  meeting 
this  reauirement  are  questions  of  paramount  importance  to  those  develop- 
ing teacher-training  curricula,  and  to  the  student  also.  Table  6 gives 

a comparison  of  the  three  phases  of  practice  teaching  - observation, 
participation,  and  actual  practice  teaching  - as  to  just  when  they  are 
required  in  the  college  program. 
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Table  6.  Semesters  When  the  Three  Phases  of  Practice  Teaching  Take 
Place 

Semester 

Phases  of  Practice-Teaching 

Actual 

Observation 

Participation 

Practice  Teaching 

First 

11 

1 

0 

Second 

11 

1 

0 

Third 

10 

7 

1 

Fourth 

12 

10 

1 

Fifth 

8 

6 

8 

Sixth 

7 

8 

16 

Seventh 

3 

5 

13 

Eighth 

A 

2 

9 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  colleges  commence  programs  of  observation  in  the 
first  semester  of  college.  Only  one  college  reported  a program  of  parti- 
cipation during  the  first  semester  of  college.  The  fourth  semester  found 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  colleges  carrying  on  participation  programs.  The 
sixth  and  seventh  semesters  showed  the  greatest  number  of  colleges 
carrying  out  the  actual  practice-teaching  program.  Seventy- seven  per 
cent  were  using  the  second  semester  of  the  junior  year  as  the  practice- 
teaching period.  All  practice  teaching  at  Keene  is  done  either  the 
first  or  second  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

A wide  range  in  the  total  number  of  weeks  required  for  practice 
teaching  is  noted.  Only  one  college  reported  that  the  length  of  the 
practice-teaching  period  depended  upon  the  relative  ability  of  the 
student.  No  college  reported  a minimum  number  of  weeks.  Fifty  per  cent 
of  the  colleges  favor  eighteen  weeks  as  the  most  ideal  length  of  time 
for  practice  teaching.  The  other  fifty  per  cent  vary  in  their  require- 
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ments  from  5 to  22  weeks.  Table  7 shows  that  fourteen  colleges  require 
at  least  eighteen  weeks  of  practice  teaching.  Keene  has  the  eighteen- 
week  requirement  but,  due  to  the  critical  shortage  of  teachers,  several 
students  have  been  permitted  to  accept  positions  with  much  shorter 
periods  of  training. 

Table  7.  Required  Weeks  of  Practice  Teaching 


Number 
of  Weeks 

Frequency  of 
Mention 

5 

1 

6 

0 

7 

0 

8 

0 

9 

1 

10 

1 

11 

0 

12 

0 

13 

0 

14 

0 

15 

1 

16 

2 

17 

2 

18 

10 

19 

1 

20 

2 

21 

0 

22 

1 

There  was  much  variation  in  the  length  of  the  periods  in  the 
three  phases  of  practice  teaching.  Because  of  the  variation,  many 
colleges  failed  to  give  a definite  period  of  time.  Table  8 brings  out 
the  fact  that  the  fifty-minute  period  was  most  common  in  both  observation 


and  participation  phases  of  practice  teaching. 
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Table  8.  Length  of  Periods  in  the  Three  Phases  of  Practice  Teaching 


Average 
Length  of 
Periods  in 


Phases  of  Practice  Teaching 


Minutes 

Observation 

Participation 

Actual 

Practice  Teaching 

25 

1 

1 

1 

30 

2 

0 

2 

35 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

1 

2 

45 

1 

0 

2 

50 

9 

6 

0 

55 

0 

0 

0 

60 

3 

5 

0 

Varies 

3 

5 

0 

No  response 

5 

8 

8 

The  response  on  the  length  of  the  actual  class  period  in  practice 
teaching  was  too  variable  to  come  to  any  specific  conclusion.  The 
average  length  of  the  periods  in  the  laboratory  schools  at  Keene  are 
forty  minutes. 

Courses  taken  as  prerequisites  to  practice  teaching. — The 
majority  of  the  colleges  in  this  study  require  the  courses  Psychology 
of  Learning  and  Methods  of  Teaching  before  practice  teaching  can  be 
done.  Forty  per  cent  require  either  Principles  of  Elementary  or 
Secondary  Education  while  the  New  York  State  teachers  colleges  require 
either  a course  in  Child  Development  or  Child  and  Curriculum.  Keene 
requires  the  following  courses  to  precede  practice  teaching:  Methods 
of  Teaching,  Tests  and  Measurements,  Educational  Psychology  and  either 
Principles  of  Elementary  or  Secondary  Education.  If  a description  of 
all  the  courses  listed  in  Table  9 could  be  obtained,  there  would  be 
considerable  overlapping  and  many  different  courses  could  be  grouped 
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together. 

Table  9.  Courses  Required  for  Admission  to  Practice  Teaching 

Name 

Frequency 

of 

of 

Course 

Mention 

Psychology  of  Learning 

15 

Methods  of  Teaching 

13 

Principles  of  Elementary 

or  Secondary  Education 

8 

Child  and  Curriculum 

5 

Educational  Measurements 

3 

Guidance 

3 

General  Psychology 

3 

Child  Development 

3 

Human  Growth  and 

Behavior 

1 

Seminar  in  Education 

1 

Types  of  laboratory  schools  provided  for  practice  teaching. — Nine- 
teen of  the  twenty-one  colleges  carry  on  an  elementary  curriculum  with  a 
laboratory  school  maintained  by  the  college  and  staffed  with  college 
faculty  members.  Only  three  colleges  maintain  their  own  secondary  labo- 
ratory schools.  Eight  colleges  send  their  secondary  students  to  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  throughout  the  respective  states.  Keene  maintains 
both  an  elementary  and  secondary  laboratory  school  and  also  sends  many  of 
its  secondary  students  to  high  schools  outside  the  city.  Table  10  shows 

that  most  elementary  training  is  done  in  laboratory  schools  maintained  by 
the  colleges. 
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Table  10.  Types  of  Schools  in  Which  Students  do  Their  Practice  Teaching 


Type  of  Training 
School 

Frequency  of 
Mention 

Elementary  laboratory  school 

maintained  by  the  college 

19 

Secondary  laboratory  school 

maintained  by  the  college 

3 

Secondary  schools  through- 

out  the  state 

8 

Secondary  school  with  a 

supervising  principal 

appointed  by  the  college 

1 

Four  colleges  stated  that  students  are  permitted  to  take  courses 
on  campus  while  doing  practice  teaching.  The  great  majority  of  reports 
indicated  that  a student  could  not  do  justice  to  the  laboratory  period 
, and  take  subject-matter  courses  at  the  college  level  during  the  same 
time.  Thirteen  colleges  stated  that  all  students  are  brought  back  to 
the  campus  for  follow-up  study  after  the  practice-teaching  period  is 
completed. 

The  amount  of  college  credit  granted  for  practice  teaching  varies 
widely.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  colleges  grant  fifteen  semester  hours  of 
credit  toward  a degree.  The  range  varies  from  one  college  granting  no 
credit  to  one  college  granting  eighteen  hours  of  credit.  Keene  grants 
sixteen  hours  of  credit  for  practice  teaching  and  two  hours  of  credit 
for  the  conference  phase  of  practice  teaching.  Table  11  shows  the  range 
in  amount  of  credit  granted  for  practice  teaching. 
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Table  11. 


Amount  of  Credit  Granted  for  Practice-Teaching 


Number  of  Semester 
^ours  Credit 


Frequency  of 
Mention 


0 

4 

5 

6 
7 


1 

2 

0 

0 

0 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


3 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
8 

4 


Methods  Employed  in  Practice  Teaching 

Types  of  Teacher  planning  in  use  by  teachers  colleges. — Eighty 
per  cent  of  the  colleges  require  lesson  plans  for  each  lesson  taught 
during  the  practice-teaching  period.  Eleven  colleges  gave  information 
that  their  supervising  instructors  requested  lesson  plans  one  day  prior 
to  the  time  the  plans  were  actually  to  be  used.  Only  nine  colleges  re- 
quire unit  plans  for  each  subject  taught  by  the  student.  The  number  of 
conference  periods  held  by  supervising  instructors  with  the  practice 
teachers  varied  from  one  to  ten  per  week.  Eleven  colleges  stated  that 
the  supervising  instructor  planned  the  work  to  be  covered  in  a class  by 
a student  teacher  while  ten  favored  giving. the  student  an  opportunity  to 
use  the  trial-and- error  approach  with  a chance  for  unlimited  experimen- 
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tation  in  the  class-room. 


Practice-teaching  evaluation  sheets  were  received  from  ten 
colleges.  There  is  much  similarity  as  to  the  specific  personal  and  pro- 
fessional qualities  which  are  used  as  a basis  for  grading  the  student. 

1/ 

The  Geneseo  Student  Teachers  Handbook  evaluated  students  as  follows: 

X.  Personal  and  Professional  Qualities  Vital  in  Teaching 

A.  Mental  and  Physical  Health 

B.  Appearance 

C.  Refinement  and  Tact 

D.  Speech  and  Use  of  English 

E.  Personal  and  Professional  Relations 

F.  A Sound  Knowledge  of  Subject  Matter  and  the  Ability  to 
Use  It. 

G.  Judgement 

H.  Initiative  and  Resourcefulness 

I.  Responsibility  and  Dependability 

J.  General  Interest  in  Teaching 

II.  Technical  Knowledge  Vital  in  Teaching 

A.  Social  Control 

B.  Organization  and  Plans  of  Activities 

C.  Skill  in  Questioning  and  Directing  Discussion 

D.  Skill  in  the  Use  of  Drill 

E.  Skill  in  Self-Evaluation 

F.  Skill  in  Evaluation  of  Child's  Progress 

1/  Handbook  for  Student  Teachers,  Geneseo  Teachers  College,  Geneseo,  New 
York. 
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G.  Skill  in  Handling  Routine 

H.  Skill  in  Developing  Work  and  Study  Habits 

I.  Skill  in  Selection  and  Use  of  Techniques 

J.  Skill  in  Development  of  Assignments 

K.  Skill  in  Selection  and  Use  of  Audio-Visual  Aids 

L.  Skill  in  Stimulating  Aesthetic  Development 

The  type  of  lesson  plan  required  by  the  various  colleges,  although 

i/ 

varying  in  form,  included  the  following  materials: 

A.  Aims  or  purposes  for  the  day 

B.  Subject  matter  to  be  covered  and  materials  needed  in  the 
lesson 

C.  Activities  of  teacher  and  pupils,  and  possible  assign- 
ments 

D.  Accomplishments  — evaluating  and  judging  work  with  the 
pupils 

2/ 

The  evaluation  record  at  Keene  is  very  similar  in  nature  to  those 
of  the  colleges  which  sent  samples  for  this  study.  Lesson  plans  for  each 
lesson  taught  at  Keene  are  usually  submitted  to  the  directing  teacher  at 
least  one  day  in  advance  of  the  teaching  date  of  the  plan.  This  enables 
the  directing  teacher  to  make  corrections  and  suggestions  in  time  for  the 
student  teacher  to  study  the  corrected  plan  before  teaching  the  lesson. 
Those  student  teachers  who  show  evidence  of  superior  planning  may  be 
permitted  to  substitute  the  briefer  outline  plan  for  the  more  detailed 
plan  near  the  close  of  the  term  at  the  discretion  of  the  directing 

1/  Underlying  Principles  of  a Cadet  Teaching  Program,  fotsdam  Teachers 
College,  Potsdam,  New  York 

2/  See  appendix,  pg.  45. 
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A unit  plan  of  work  is  usually  required  of  the  student  from 
which  the  daily  lesson  plans  are  made.  The  unit  plan  covers  a definite 
amount  of  material  to  be  taught  in  a designated  period  of  time. 

General  Information  Concerning  Practice  Teaching 

One  hundred  per  cent  of  the  reporting  colleges  require  that 
all  ex-servicemen  do  practice  teaching,  regardless  of  their  military 
experiences.  Keene  is  permitting  men  in  the  trades  and  industry  course 
to  get  their  teaching  experience  "on  the  job."  A half-year  of  successful 
teaching  is  substituted  for  the  eighteen-week  practice-teaching  period. 
Only  one  college  reported  that  outstanding  students  are  allowed  to  accept 
positions  without  doing  practice  teaching  due  to  the  critical  shortage 
of  teachers. 

Thirteen  colleges  grant  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
degree  while  eight  grant  the  Bachelor  of  Education  degree. 

Table  12  gives  a summary  of  the  titles  carried  by  faculty 
members  of  the  laboratory  schools  together  with  the  titles  carried  by 
the  student  teachers.  The  three  most  common  titles  carried  by  faculty 
members  of  laboratory  schools  are:  critic  teacher,  supervising  in- 
structor, and  training  teacher.  The  title  of  "student  teacher"  is  the 
most  common  in  use  as  far  as  the  training  students  are  concerned. 
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Table  12.  Titles  Carried  by  Member  of  Laboratory  Schools 


Faculty  Title 

Number 

Student  Title 

Number 

Critic 

5 

Cadet 

3 

Supervising 

Practice 

Instructor 

5 

Teacher 

0 

Training 

Student 

Teacher 

5 

Teacher 

13 

Training 

Assistant 

Supervisor 

3 

Teacher 

1 

Instructor 

1 

Apprentice 

Demonstration 

Teacher 

2 

Teacher 

1 

No  specific 

No  specific 

title 

2 

title 

1 

• 
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CHAPTER  III 
SUMMARY 

To  learn  what  practices  are  currently  being  followed  in  the  conduct 
of  practice  teaching  in  the  approved  teachers  colleges  of  New  England  and 
New  York  State,  in  an  attempt  to  make  recommendations  for  the  improvement 
of  the  practice-teaching  requirements  at  Keene  Teachers  College  was  the 
purpose  of  this  study. 

The  majority  of  colleges  in  this  study  are  carrying  out  organized 
programs  of  observation  and  participation.  It  is  the  policy  to  give  the 
student  every  advantage  in  preparation  for  practice  teaching  by  placing 
this  phase  of  college  work  near  the  end  of  the  curriculum.  The  importance 
and  responsibility  placed  upon  practice  teaching  explain  the  emphasis  many 
colleges  place  on  pre-teaching  observation  and  participation.  At  least 
half  of  the  colleges  provide  observation  in  one  of  the  first  four  semesters 
while  participation  usually  commences  with  the  third  and  fourth  semesters. 
Observation  and  participation  is  done  as  reouirements  of  specific  courses 

y 

in  education.  One  course  reauiriner  observation  is  described  as  follows: 

This  course  combines  one  hour  of  classwork  with  two 
hours  of  actual  observation  of  children.  Aims  and  out- 
comes of  modern  practices  of  classroom  technique  are  dis- 
cussed, then  observed,  then  evaluated.  Child  activity, 
the  principles  of  interest  and  attention,  the  organization 
of  lesson  units,  and  the  work  in  character  building  are 
some  of  the  points  stressed.  Lessons  are  planned  by  the 
group,  taugrht  by  a trained  teacher,  and  revised  in  the 

1/  Guide  to  Laboratory  Experiences  for  Training  Teachers  and  Assistant 
Teachers,  New  Haven  Teachers  College,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Revised  1946. 
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light  of  observation. 
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The  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  semesters  were  most  often  mentioned 
in  terras  of  when  practice  teaching  actually  takes  place.  The  eighteen- 
week  period  is  favored  by  fifty  per  cent  of  the  colleges,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  one  semester. 

The  majority  of  colleges  maintain  their  own  elementary  laboratory 
schools  while  secondary  students  get  their  training  either  in  city  schools 
where  the  colleges  are  located  or  in  secondary  schools  throughout  the 
respective  states. 

The  policy  of  "doing  one  thing  at  a time  and  doing  it  well"  seems 
to  apply  to  the  fact  that  most  colleges  require  students  to  concentrate 
their  efforts  completely  on  practice  teaching  when  this  college  phase  is 
entered  upon.  In  short,  students  are  not  permitted  to  take  college 
courses  on  campus  and  attempt  to  fulfill  their  practice-teaching  require- 
ments at  the  same  time. 

The  conference  period  fulfills  an  important  part  of  the  practice- 
teaching period  for  the  student.  It  is  during  these  periods  that  the 
student  should  receive  expert  guidance  in  an  effort  to  improve  daily  in 

y 

all  phases  of  teaching.  One  catalog  states: 

The  chief  characteristics  of  a good  conference  are 
mutual  participation  in  the  discussion,  genuine  interest 
in  t’re  problem  involved,  guidance  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems,  and  inspiration  to  reach  higher  levels  of 
achievement.  Conferences  are  most  helpful  when  limited 
to  two  or  three  explicit  and  important  points  — in- 
cluding both  strengths  and  weaknesses  — and  when  the 
points  are  summarized  at  the  end  of  the  conference. 

l/  Handbook  for  Student  Teachers,  Geneseo  Teachers  College,  Geneseo,  New 
York. 
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Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  practice-teaching  phase  of 
teacher  training  by  most  colleges.  In  fact,  practice  teaching  really 

distinguishes  the  teachers  college  from  the  liberal-arts  school. 

1/  2/ 

The  conclusions  stated  in  the  studies  of  Neilsen  and  Sipe 
correlate,  to  a high  degree,  with  those  conclusions  brought  to  light  by 
this  study.  There  was  a definite  tendency  towsrd  a similarity  of  curri- 
cula offered  among  the  colleges  within  a given  state.  Most  teachers 
colleges  place  a great  deal  of  emphasis  on  pre-teaching  observation  and 
participation.  Cadet  teaching  as  practice  teaching  is  most  effective 
when  observation  and  participation  precede  the  actual  practice-teaching 
period . 

Tentative  Conclusions 

1.  Systematic  programs  of  observation  and  participation  are 
being  carried  on  in  the  majority  of  the  approved  teachers 
colleges  in  New  England  and  New  York  State. 

2.  Twenty  periods  of  observation  and  participation  are  required 
by  a majority  of  the  colleges. 

3.  Observation  and  participation  are  done  as  requirements  of 
specific  courses  in  education. 

4.  Observation  and  participation  actually  begins  in  the  first 
semester  of  some  college  programs  and  are  carried  through 
until  practice  teaching  takes  place  usually  the  sixth,  seventh. 


1/  Op.  cit.,  p.  6 
2/  Op.  cit.,  p.  8 
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or  eighth  semester 


5.  Eighteen  weeks  is  the  most  favored  period  of  time  for  practice 
teaching. 

6.  It  is  a general  tendency  that  all  students  be  required  to  do 
practice  teaching  for  the  same  period  of  time  regardless  of 
special  abilities  or  the  like. 

7.  Specific  required  courses  in  education  are  listed  by  all 
colleges  as  prerequisites  to  practice  teaching. 

8.  Elementary  students  usually  get  their  practice  teaching  in 
laboratory  schools  maintained  by  the  teachers  colleges  while 
secondary  students  are  sent  to  schools  throughout  the  state. 

9.  Lesson  plans  are  generally  required  by  supervising  instructors 
one  day  before  the  lesson  is  to  be  taught. 

10.  Unit  plans  of  work  designating  a definite  amount  of  material 
to  be  covered  in  a specific  period  of  time  are  generally  re- 
quired of  students  doing  practice  teaching  in  the  secondary 
grades . 

11.  Fifteen  semester  hours  of  credit  was  the  number  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  for  practice  teaching. 

12.  The  titles,  "critic",  "supervising  instructor"  and  "training 
teacher"  are  most  common  for  faculty  members  of  laboratory 
schools;  the  title  "student  teacher"  is  the  most  common  for 


the  student. 
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Suggested  Recommendations  for  the  Improvement 
of  Practice-Teaching  Requirements  at 
Keene  Teachers  College 

1.  There  is  a need  for  a systematic  program  of  observation  and 
participation  to  commence  during  the  first  college  year  in 
order  that  students  will  have  a working  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  teaching  and  child  psychology  by  the  time  that 
they  commence  their  practice-teaching  period  in  their  fourth 
or  senior  year. 

2.  The  two  phases  of  practice  teaching  mentioned  in  1 should  be 
either  incomporated.  into  specific  courses  or  offered  separ- 
ately as  prerequisites  to  the  actual  practice-teaching  program. 

3.  The  number  and  length  of  periods  for  observation  and  partici- 
pation should  be  incorporated  into  specific  courses  or  de- 
termined as  separate  courses.  It  is  suggested  that  a minimum 
of  twenty  observation  and  twenty  participation  periods  of 
fifty-minute  average  duration  be  required  of  all  students. 

4.  All  students  should  be  required  to  complete  successfully  the 
period  of  practice  teaching,  regardless  of  special  abilities, 
former  training,  or  the  like.  (The  practice-teaching  period 
is  the  "proving  grounds"  as  far  as  the  student  is  concerned. 

It  is  during  this  period,  therefore,  that  the  student  demon- 
strates his  or  her  potentialities  as  a teacher) . 

5.  All  secondary  students  should  receive  supervision  in  lesson 
and  unit  planning  regardless  of  where  they  do  their  practice 
teaching. 
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6.  All  secondary  students  should  be  required  to  have  a major 
in  the  field  or  fields  in  which  practice  teaching  is  done. 

(A  major  in  such  fields  as  English,  social  studies,  mathe- 
matics, and  the  like  at  Keene  consists  of  eighteen  semester 
hours  of  credit). 

7.  The  development  of  uniformity  in  basic  specific  requirements 
of  practice  teaching  by  all  supervising  instructors  should 
be  brought  about  through  faculty  conferences.  (These  con- 
ferences should  be  of  as  much  value  and  importance  as  those 
held  with  the  student  teachers). 

8.  The  "gap”  between  the  last  grade  of  the  elementary  labora- 
tory school  (Grade  6)  and  the  beginning  year  of  the  secondary 
school  (Grade  7)  should  be  bridged  by  means  of  observation 
and  conference  periods  between  the  faculties  of  the  two 
training  schools.  In  short,  how  can  the  sixth-graders 

be  prepared  properly  for  the  beginning  year  of  secondary 
education  if  the  supervising  instructors  know  nothing  of 
what  will  be  required  of  the  pupils  in  Grade  7.  (This 
situation,  of  course  works  vice  versa).  Conference  periods, 
then,  should  be  carried  on  by  faculties  of  the  two  laboratory 
schools  separately  and  also  together  so  that  supervision 
will  be  of  the  highest  quality. 

9.  During  the  practice-teaching  period  students  should  be  re- 
quired to  devote  all  of  their  time  to  this  phase  of  teacher 
training.  A student  cannot  take  subject-matter  courses  on 
the  college  campus  and  do  justice  to  practice  teaching  at 
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the  same  time.  The  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  these 
two  factors  separately. 

10.  The  length  of  the  practice-teaching  period  should  be  flexible 
to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students.  Only  with  well- 
organized  observation  and  participation  programs  can  this 
factor  be  variable. 

Criticisms  and  Suggestions  for  Further  Study 

1.  A wider  sampling  of  teachers  colleges  would  have  made  this 
study  of  practice-teaching  requirements  broader  in  scope 
and  possibly  offered  more  suggestions  for  improving  the 
standards  at  Keene  Teachers  College. 

2.  Answers  to  many  of  the  cuestions  on  the  check-list  were 
so  varied  that  definite  conclusions  could  not  be  made. 

3.  Several  colleges  in  this  study  offer  training  only  in 
elementary  education,  thereby  limiting  the  number  of 
answers  to  questions  stated  on  the  check-list.  (Questions 
relating  specifically  to  secondary  education  were  necessarily 
left  blank). 
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ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Barr,  A.  S.,  Burton,  William  H.,  and  Brueckner,  Leo  J.,  Supervision, 
New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1938.  969p. 

The  authors  center  supervision  on  the  teaching-learning 
situation  and  is  based  upon  the  thought  that  all  aspects  of 
the  total  situation  are  susceptible  to  constant  study  and 
improvement.  Supervision  is  concerned  not  only  with  teachers 
and  teaching,  but  vrith  the  objectives  of  education,  the  pupil, 
the  curriculum  and  instructional  materials,  the  method,  and 
with  the  more  or  less  immediate  socio- physical  environment  of 
learning. 

Blackhurst,  J.  Herbert,  Directed  Observation  and  Supervised  Teaching, 
Boston,  Ginn  and  Company,  1925.  412p. 

This  book  is  antiquated  from  the  copyright  standpoint, 
but  it  offers  a comprehensive  study  in  student  teaching. 

The  author  attempted  to  make  a complete  analysis  of  the 
student’s  activity  while  observing  and  practicing  and  then 
to  arrange  each  unit  of  work  so  that  it  takes  its  proper 
psychological  position  with  respect  to  the  entire  program. 

The  student  begins  by  directing  his  attention  to  the 
material  side  of  the  classroom,  later  he  observes  the 
physical  and  mental  characteristics  of  the  teacher  and 
pupils,  and  still  later  he  observes  the  technique  of 
instruction. 

Class,  Edward  C.,  Prescription  and  Election  in  Elementary  School 
Teacher-Training  Curriculum  in  State  Teachers  Colleges, 

Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  480, 

1931.  92p. 

This  study  concluded  that  the  curricula  for  the  pro- 
fessional preparation  of  teachers  should  be  almost  entirely 
prescribed  but  there  should  be  exemptions  from  certain  pre- 
scriptions made  on  an  individual  basis,  depending  upon  a 
student’s  educational  background, 

Fitch,  Harry  N.,  An  Analysis  of  the  Supervisory  Activities  and 
Techniques  of  the  Elementary  School  Training  Supervisor, 

Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  476, 

1931.  130p. 

This  study  attempts  to:  (1)  determine  and  analyze  the 
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activities  of  the  elementary  school  training  supervisor 
in  working  with  student  teachers  and  (2)  determine  and 
analyze  the  techniques  of  tne  elementary  school  training 
supervisor  in  carrying  on  these  activities. 

Flower,  John  G.,  Content  of  Student-Teaching  Courses  Designed 
for  the  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers  in  State  Teachers 
Colleges,  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Education, 
No.  53 8,  1932.  81p. 

Because  of  the  wide  range  of  practices  in  the 
organization  of  the  courses  in  student  teaching,  it 
is  evident  that  the  teachers  colleges  do  not  agree 
on  any  group  of  guiding  principles  that  should  govern 
the  work  in  student  teaching,  especially  on  the 
secondary  level.  This  situation  is  due,  as  may  be 
expected,  to  the  rapid  changes  in  so  short  a time  in 
these  institutions.  This  lack  of  uniformity  may  be 
desirable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  different 
local  and  state  conditions  have  to  be  met. 

Learned,  W.  S.,  The  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers  for 
American  Public  Schools,  New  York,  The  Carnegie 
Foundation.  47 5p. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  point  the  way 
not  only  to  better  financial  recognition  of  the 
teacher's  service  and  to  make  clear  to  the  public 
its  duties  in  this  respect,  but  still  more  to  empha- 
size the  need  for  that  professional  conception  of 
ability,  of  knowledge,  and  of  preparation  which  must 
characterize  the  teachers'  equipment  before  the 
schools  can  become  the  effective  agency  in  civili- 
zation which  they  aim  to  be. 

Marshall,  Edna  M. , Evaluation  of  Types  of  Student-Teaching, 
Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Education,  No. 

488,  1932.  91p. 

A controlled  experiment  showed  that:  (1)  a 
long  period  of  practice  teaching  is  desirable  (one 
hundred  and  eighty  clock  hours  as  given  in  this 
experiment);  (2)  a given  number  of  hours  of  student 
teaching  graded  and  distributed  over  a period  of 
practice  is  more  effective  than  concentrated  practice 
of  the  same  number  of  hours;  (3)  that  a given  number 
of  hours  of  student  teaching  graded  and  distributed 
over  a period  of  practice  is  more  effective  than  the 
same  number  of  hours  divided  between  directed  observation 
and  actual  teaching. 
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Mead,  Arthur  R. , Supervised  Student  Teaching,  Chicago,  Johnson 
Publishing  Company,  1931.  891p. 

The  author  gives  a comprehensive  picture  of 
supervision  of  student  teaching  from  1914  to  1930. 

Parts  II  and  III  give  a detailed  study  of  obser- 
vation and  participation  and  their  requirements. 

There  is  no  detailed  discussion  of  the  classroom 
supervision  of  student  teaching  by  the  super- 
vising teacher.  A discussion  of  experimental 
schools  is  also  lacking. 

Schorling,  Raleigh,  Student  Teaching,  New  York,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  1940.  324p. 

This  book  provides  something  that  both  super- 
vising and  student  teachers  can  read  and  discuss 
with  profit  in  individual  and  small  group  con- 
ferences. Both  will  be  stimulated  to  broaden 
the  concept  of  student  teaching  to  include  all 
that  a teacher  does,  and  direct  these  experiences 
toward  the  total  growth  of  the  student  teacher 
as  a person,  as  a classroom  practitioner,  and  as 
a member  of  the  school  family  and  the  community 
group. 

Wrinkle,  W.  L.,  and  Armentrout,  Winfield  D.,  Directed 

Observation  and  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools,  New 
York,  MacMillan  Company,  1932.  399p. 

The  viewpoint  expressed  throughout  this  book 
is  that  the  teacher's  chief  function  is  to  direct 
the  learning  activity  of  the  student  rather  than 
to  present  to  the  student  a vast  amount  or  variety 
of  experience  with  the  assumption  that  the  student 
so  exposed  will  efficiently  learn. 

The  use  of  this  text  in  directing  the  attention 
of  the  pre-service  teacher  in  the  observation,  ana- 
lytical study,  and  evaluation  of  teaching  activity, 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  work  of  the  training 
school,  but  will  be  of  value  to  the  in-service 
teacher  by  making  possible  a careful  and  directed 
self-appraisal. 
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Sample  Post -Card  Sent  to  Presidents  of  Teachers  Colleges 
Soliciting  their  Cooperation  in  a Study  of  Practice-Teaching 
Requirements 


34 


020XTO0  SJC0tTO^0j; 
q_u0pTS0J3  *' 


Name  of  Teachers  College 

1.  Are  you  willing  to  cooperate  in  a study  of  the 
practice-teaching  requirements  in  New  England 
and  New  York  State  Teachers  Colleges? 

(Encircle) : Yes  No 

2.  If  the  answer  to  1 is  "Yes",  to  whom  should  a 
check-list  be  addressed? 


Name 

Title 

3.  Would  you  like  a summary  of  the  findings  in 
"this  study?  (Encircle)  : Yes  No 


Name  and  Title 


Lloyd  P.  Young,  President 


KEENE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
KEENE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
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(Copy  of  Covering  Letter  Which  Was  Sent  Out  With  Inquiry  Form) 


October  10  j 1947 


Dear  Sir, 

I am  making  a study  of  the  practice-teaching 
requirements  of  the  approved  teachers  colleges  in  New 
England  and  New  York  State;  i.  e.  those  teachers  col- 
leges which  meet  the  standards  and  requirements  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges, 

I wish  to  compare  the  practice-teaching  require- 
ments in  this  selected  group  of  teachers  colleges  with 
our  practice-teaching  requirements  at  Keene  Teachers 
College  with  a view  to  improving . our  own  practices. 

Are  you  willing  to  cooperate  in  this  study?  If  so,  in 
return  for  your  cooperation,  I shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  a summary  of  my  findings. 

For  your  convenience  I am  enclosing  a stamped 
self-addressed  envelope.  Thank  you  for  your  interest 
and  cooperation. 


Enclosure : 


Very  sincerely  yours. 


Critic  Teacher  in  General  Science 
Keene  Teachers  College 
Keene,  New  Hampshire 
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(Copy  of  Innuiry  Form  Used  in  the  Study) 


A STUDY  OF  THE  PRACTICE- TEACHING 
REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  APPROVED 
TEACHERS  COLLEGES  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND  AND  NEW  YORK  STATE 


BY 

MILTON  C.  BURTON 
KEENE  TEaCHERS  COLLEGE 
KEENE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
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A STUDY  OF  THE  PRACTICE-TEACHING  REQUIREMENTS 
OF  THE  APPROVED  TEACHERS  COLLEGES  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND  AND  NEW  YORK  STATE 
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Directions ; 

Please  supply  answers  to  the  following  questions  and 
statements  by:  (1)  encircling  either  the  word  "Yes"  or  the 
word  ,rNow  found  at  the  end  of  each  question;  (2)  underlining 
a specific  word  as  the  correct  answer  to  a statement,  or  (3) 
completing  a statement  by  filling  in  a designated  blank. 

An  appropriate  place  has  been  provided  for  you  t* 
designate  whether  or  not  you  would  like  a copy  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  study. 


I.  Observation 

if 

A.  Do  you  have  a systemati#  program  of  observation  as 
part  ef  the  practice-teaching  requirements? 

(Enoirsle ) i Xe»  No 

B,  If  the  answer  is  "Yes"  to  X*A»  please  give  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

Please  underline  the  semester  or  semesters  when  ob- 
servation takes  place. 

(Underline):  FIRST  YEAR 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Second  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Third  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Fourth  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 


l/  A program  which  reqit^fes  the  student "to:  observe  indivi 

dual  pupils  and  class  groupa  for:  (a)  physical  handicaps  — 
such  as  speech  impediments,  poor  vision  or  hearing:  (b)  in- 
terest in  class  activities;  (c)  behavior  patterns,  ®r  (d) 
certain  indicated  class-room  procedures  as  employed  by  the 
teacher  in  charge  — and  the  like. 
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C.  Please  indicate  in  the  blank  below  the  total  number  of 
periods  of  observation  required  before  the  student  en- 
gages in  practice-teaching* 

periods 

D.  Please  indicate  in  the  blank  below  the  average  length 
of  each  period  of  observation, 

length  of  peribd 
in  minutes 

E,  Does  the  student  do  observation  only  in  the  field  in 
which  he  or  she  is  preparing  to  teach? 

(Encircle) i Yes  No 

F,  Is  the  student  required  to  observe  the  same  class  which 
he  will  laterteach  as  part  of  his  practice-teaching 
program? 

(Encircle) f Yes  No 

G*  Is  observation  done  as  a requirement  of  a specific  course, 
or  courses,  such  as  Psychology  of  Learning? 

(Encircle) : Yes  No 

H,  If  the  answer  to  I-G  is  "Yes",  please  indicate  in  the 
blank  below  just  what  specific  course  or  courses  re- 
quire observation.. 


Name  of  Course  or  Courses 

I,  Are  observations  written  up  as  a requirement  of  a spe- 
cific course  or  courses? 

(Encircle) : Yes  No 

J,  If  the  answer  to  I-I  is  "Yes”,  please  indicate  in  the 
blank  below  the  specific  course  or  courses  which  re- 
quire written  reports  of  observations. 


Name  of  Course  or  Courses 


II. 


Participation 

1/  ■ 

A,  Do  you  &-.iee  a\  systematic  program  of  participation  as 
part  of  the  practice-teaching  requirements? 

(Encircle):  Yes  No 

B.  If  the  Answer  is  "Yes"  to  II-A,  please  give  the 
following  information: 

Please  underline  the  semester  or  semesters  when 
participation  takes  place. 

(Underline) : First  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Second  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Third  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Fourth  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

C . Please  indicate  in  the  blank  below  the  average 
length  of  each  period  of  participation. 

length  of  period  in  minutes 

D.  Please  indicate  in  the  blank  below  the  total  number  of 
periods  of  participation  required. 

periods 

E.  Is  the  student  assigned  a specific  pupil  in  a class 
to  whom  he  gives  help? 


(Encircle) : Yes  No 

F.  Is  the  student  allowed  to  give  assistance  where 
needed  to  any  pupil? 


(Encircle):  Yes  No 


1/  A program  of  participation  similar  tc  the  observation 
program  in  Part  I. 


' 
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G,  Does  the  student  actually  teach  any  classes  during 
the  participation  period? 

(Encircle):  Yes  No 

H,  If  the  answer  to  II-G  is  "Yes",  please  indicate  be- 
low the  number  of  periods  taught* 


periods 


I.  Please  indicate  below  the  average  length  of  each  pe- 
riod taught. 


average  length  of  period  in  minutes 


III*  Practice- teaching 

A.  Please  underline  the  college  semester  or  semesters 
when  practice-teaching  takes  place. 

(Underline):  First  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Second  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Third  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Fourth  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semfcw.ot,r 

B.  Does  the  length  of  the  Practice-teaching  period 
depend  upon  the  relative  ability  of  the  student? 

(Encircle):  Yes  No 

C.  If  the  answer  to  III-B  is  "Yes",  please  indicate 
in  the  blank  below  the  minimum  number  of  weeks  a 
student  must  practice-teach. 


weeks 


D.  If  the  answer  to  III-B  is  "No",  please  indicate  in 
the  blank  below  the  total  number  of  weeks  of  required 
practice-teaching . 


weeKs 


. 

- 
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E.  Please  indicate  in  the  blank  below  the  length  of 
the  class  period  in  practice- teaching. 

minutes 


F.  Does  the  student  have  any  choice  as  to  the  total 
number  of  periods  he  or  she  will  teach  per  week? 

(Encircle):  Yes  No 

G.  If  the  answer  to  III-F  is  “Yes",  please  give  the 
following  information: 

1.  Please  indicate  in  the  blank  below  the  minimum 
number  of  periods  which  a student  may  teach  per 
week. 


minimum  periods 

t 

2.  Please  indicate  in  the  blank  below  the  maximum 
number  of  periods  a student  may  teach  per  week. 

maximum  periods 

H.  Is  the  student  required  to  take  specific  courses 
in  education  before  qualifying  to  do  practice- 
teaching? 


(Encircle);  Yes  No 

I.  If  the  answer  to  III-H  is  "Yes",  please  underline 
the  course  or  courses  required  before  practice- 
teaching is  done. 

(Underline):  Psychology  of  Learning 

Methods  of  Teaching 

Principles  of  Elementary 
or  Secondary  Education 

Educational  Measurements 

Guidance 

(Please  specify)  


J.  Please  indicate  in  the  blank  below  the  number  of 
semester  hours  which  constitute  a major  in  a spe- 
cific field  of  study,  such  as  English,  Social  Stu- 
dios, Science  or  Mathematics. 


number  of  semester  hours 


Boston  Unrvef 
School  of  Educ, 
Libra  ru 


or 


K.  Is  the  student  required  to  have  a major  in  the  field 
in  which  he  or  she  does  practice- teaching? 

(Encircle):  Yes  No 

L.  Please  indicate  in  the  blank  below  the  total  number 
of  periods  the  student  observes  the  supervising 
teacher  before  he  or  she  actually  teaches  a class. 

number  of  periods 

M.  Does  the  supervising  teacher  remain  in  the  class- 
room at  all  times  while  the  student  is  teaching? 

^(Encircle) : Yes  No 

1.  If  the  answer  to  III-M  is  "No”,  please  indicate  in 
the  blank  belott  the  approximate  percentage  of  time 
the  supervising  teacher  remains  in  the  class-room. 

% of  time 

N.  Does  the  college  maintain  its  own  laboratory  school  or 
schools  for  practice- teaching? 

(Encircle) : Yes  No 

O.  If  the  answer  to  III-N  is  ''Yes'1,  please  give  the  follow- 
ing information: 

1.  Is  all  practice- teaching  done  in  the  laboratory 
school  or  schools  of  the  college? 

(Encircle) : Yes  No 

2.  Is  an  elementary  laboratory  school  maintain0'’'  by 
the  college? 

(Encircle):  Yes  No 

3.  Is  a secondary  laboratory  school  maintained  by  the 
college? 

(Encircle):  Yes  No 

4.  Is  the  student  tillowed  to  take  courses  on  the 
college  campus  while  doing  practice- teaching? 


(Encircle) : Yes  No 


. 


P.  If  the  answer  to  III-N  is  uNo">  please  give  the  follow- 
ing information: 

1.  Are  students  who  do  practice- teaching  in  the 
secondary  school  subjects  sent  to  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  state? 

(Encircle):  Yes  No 

2.  Does  the  college  maintain  any  secondary  schools  in 
which  it  provides  supervising  principals? 

(Encircle) : Yes  No 

6.  Are  students  brought  back  to  the  college  campus  for 
follow-up  study  after  completing  practice- touching? 


(Encircle):  Yes  No 


IV.  Practice-Teaching  Methods 

A.  Is  the  student  required  to  make  out  a lesson 
plan  for  each  class  taught? 

(Encircle) : Yes  No 


B.  If  the  answer  to  IV-A  is  "Yes",  please  underline 
the  time  when  a lesson  plan  is  required  by  the 
supervising  teacher.  , 

(Underline) : 1 day  before  the  lesson  is  taught 

2 days  before  the  lesson  is  taught 

3 days  before  the  lesson  is  taught 


C. 


(Please  specify)  
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Is  the  student  required  to  make  out  a unit  plan  for 
each  subject  taught? 


(Encircle) . Yes  No 

D.  Please  indicate  the  number  of  conference  periods 
held  with  the  student  per  v/eek. 


periods 


1 / A plan  covering  a definite  amount  of  material  to  be 
taught  in  a designated  period  of  time. 


E.  Is  a criticism  sheet  made  out  and  discussed  with 
the  student  after  each  lesson  is  taught? 

(Encircle):  Yes  No 

F.  Does  the  student  follow  a definite  plan  of  work 
as  organized  by  the  supervising  teacher? 

(Encircle) : Yes  No 

G.  If  the  answer  to  IV-F  is  "No",  is  the  student  given 
an  opportunity  to  experiment  with  personal  ideas 

in  the  class-room? 


(Encircle):  Yes  No 


General  Information  Concerning  Practice-Teaching 

A.  Are  students  who  were  formerly  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  required  to  do  practice- teaching? 

(Encircle):  Yes  No 

B.  Are  outstanding  students  permitted  to  accept 
regular  teaching  positions  without  doing  practice- 
teaching, due  to  the  critical  shortage  of  teachers? 

(Encircle) ; Yes  No 

C.  Please  underline  the  degree  granted  at  your 
college. 

(Underline) . Bachelor  of  Education 

Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

(Please  specify)  

D.  Is  there  a specific  title  carried  by  members  of 
laboratory  schools  in  your  college? 


(Encircle) : Yes  No 


E.  If  the  answer  to  V-D  is  "Yes",  please  underline 
the  correct  title  carried  try  laboratory  school 
members. 

(Underline) ; critic  teacher 

supervising  instructor 


training  teacher 


(Please  specify  

F.  Is  there  a specific  title  carried  by  students  who 
are  doing  practice- teaching? 

(Encircle);  Yes  No 

G.  If  the  answer  to  V-F  is  "Yes",  please  underline 
the  correct  title  carried  by  practice- teachers. 

(Underline) ; cadet  teacher 

prac  tice- teacher 

student  teacher 


(Please  specify  

H.  Please  indicate  in  the  blank  below  the  number  of 
semester  hour  credits  granted  for  practice- teaching. 

credits 


I.  Would  you  like  a summary  of  the  results  of  this  study9 

(Encircle) ; Yes  No 


cnclosure( s) : 

Any  enclosures  which  are  available  and  which  would 
help  the  writer  to  better  understand  the  practice- teaching 
.requirements  at  your  teachers  college  would  be  appreciated, 
■uch  enclosures  might  include:  (a)  student- teacher  rating 

cards;  (b)  student- teacher  criticism  sheet;  (c)  specific 
requiremtnt  sheets  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student- teacher; 
(d)  any  other  material(s)  specifically  related  to  practice- 
teaching. 


w • r 


^ V 


' 


Sample  Record  Card  Used  in  Supervising  Practice 
Keene  Teachers  College 


Teaching  at 


Keene  Teachers  College  Training  Department 

Record  of  Student  Teaching 
Elementary 

Full  Name  . 

Grade  School  no.  of  weeks 


No.  of  lessons  taught  in: 

Literature Science  ... 

Language  and  Composition  Health 

Grammar  Arithmetic 

Reading  Geometry 

History  Algebra 

Civics  Music  

Geography  Art 

Social  Studies  

No.  of  days  absent 


Signature 


Date  Critic  Teacher 


SECONDARY 

Full  Name  Curriculum 

Cadet  in  High  School  weeks 


Subjects  taught 

I 

II  

III  

IV  

V 

Extra-Curricular  Activities 


Grade 


Signature 


Periods  per  wk. 


Date 


Supervising  Teacher 


.A>'. 


f - ' 


. j ^ -.Vi 

' f 


■M 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 


Service  paper 
Burton,  M.C. 

1948 

Burton,  Milton  C. 

Study  of  the  practice  teaching 
requirements  of  the  approved 
teachers  co  leges  in  N.2.  & N.Y. 
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